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VI PBEFACE. 

countr3nnen who have migrated, and are daily 
migrating, to distant regions: should these my 
lucubrations in their case serve to lighten one 
lonely hour, or revive one pleasant memory, I shall 
indeed be amply rewarded. 

Even if this my patriotic aspiration fail, I shall 
nevertheless be recompensed by the amusement their 
composition originally afforded me, to say nothing 
of the pleasure I have more recently derived from 
replacing very many indifferent lines by others, not 
perhaps much better, in this my amended Edition. 

The Author. 
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2 THE ENGLISH GOUNTRT GENTLEMAN. 

Now is the time, to prove old proverbs right, 
When the cold strengthens with th' increasing light, 
When Christmas wreaths, though grown less fresh and fiiir, 
At break&st still we joy to see them there I 
Still fondly watch them feding day by day, 
Less bright the berries, and less green the spray. 
Of hoimd and horn the frost forbids the use, 
And reynard wonders at th' unwonted truce ; 
But not the grm yields to th' inclement skies. 
Not all debarred its healthful exercise. 
This mom perchance, no special game in view, 
You stroll for pastime forth an hour or two, 
The next, at dawn, if youthiul ardour lead 
With stealthy step along the brook proceed, 
The brook that sounding through the frosty night 
Arrests afar the roving wild-fowl's flight. 
And say 1 what triumph home returned to take 
Forth from huge pocket the resplendent drake. 
Or delicate teal, or widgeon's paintfed crest, 
And shame the sluggards that preferred their rest. 
Then the broil'd rasher has no common charms. 
Or the streak'd sirloin owns your vigorous arms. 
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Nor seldom now amid the matted sedge 
The hare is found, close to the water's edge, 
Or in the narrow trench, that late convey'd 
The sluice-adjusted stream, her form is made ; 
Forth in the leash your eager greyhoimds led, 
She starts, at first some fourscore yards ahead. 
But reached, and tum'd, now close beside your horse 
They twirl, now arrow-like shoots on the course. 
"Well pleased yourself in that ^miliar place 
If back return the disappointed chase, 
And puss in cover lodged, her safe retreat. 
Some future morning to renew the feat. 
Poor Puss ! how much she must enjoy the time 
When round her corn-crops wave in summer's prime, 
From himtsman's horn when all the fidght is o'er. 
And hounds lie basking on the kennel £oor. 

Now rabbit-shooting in attraction grows 
As nobler sports are drawing to a close ! 
For these, the hollow stub, the hedgerow, try. 
The hollow stub besieged by frantic cry 
Of nimble pack minute ; nor heedless pass 
Scant shelter seemingly, of wither'd grass 

b2 



THE ENGLISH COUNTBT GENTLEMAN. 

The tuft, on sunbright days their wont to lie 
Ensconced beneath its russet canopy. 
No other game a quicker hand requires, 
No pastime less by repetition tires. 
But dallying all too long the Muse has staid 
"With what at best were an ungentle trade, 
And oft, when wandering lone in woodland bower. 
For sportsmen whilom have their pensive hour, 
The thought has come, it greater joy might give 
Were all wild creatures left their life to live I 
Till the first riddled fence, or ruin'd tree, 
Bevives again the old hostility. 

And hark I the woodward calls, from early mom 
The busy grindstone hath small respite borne. 
To thin the larch prepared each workman stands, 
The bright axe gleaming in his sinewy hands, 
Those that have branchless grown, or shaped awry 
Offend each spiral rank's fair synmietry, 
"With all by nibbling tooth of squirrel peel'd, 
And hence decay'd, are for removal seal'd. 
With frequent strokes the startled woods resound. 
And countless numbers soon obstruct the ground. 
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Like some vast battle-field the grove appears 
Where chiefs are bow'd beneath the clashing spears, 
Then ranged in lengths the collier's task to aid 
They prop the low roof drooping o'er his head ; 
And coal is but a vegetable mould, 
So the new forest helps to raise the old. 

To prune young trees, of all the rural tasks 
Not least engaging, now the season asks. 
But here let caution's whisper still be heard, 
One half the work for coming years deferr'd, 
Thus shall the plant its gradual loss repair 
And shapely stems the silvan dome uprear, 
That sUvan dome beneath whose solemn boughs 
Prayer found a shrine, ere &ne or temple rose. 

Here let the Muse her generous rage express 
At pruning carried to its vile excess ; 
Nursed in the woods, and lawns, her happiest hours 
Pass'd in the shade of Academic bowers,* 

* The author when at Oxford paid many stolen visits, one 
Easter vacation, to the pleasant gardens of St. John's College. He 
was then writing for the Newdegate, which he did not succeed m 
getting; notwithstanding this, he looks back upon those hours as 
some of the happiest he ever spent. 
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In her to praise their beauty and defend 
The silvan race should ever find a friend ! 
In way-side hedge-rows oft the traveller sees 
Long weary Hnes of mutilated trees ; 
No wild-bird's perch the haunt of song is there, 
No whispering branch to woo the summer air, 
But lank unsightly stems, each tufted head 
Just sprouting forth to vouch they are not dead. 
From these how different "Windsor's forest bowers I 
Or thine, loved Eton, loved from boyhood's hours ! 
Ah I still to life the thought a freshness yields 
Of those twin chestnut-parted Shooting Fields,* 

Now when the river meads are drest in spring, 
To tiny bonfires folk up-gathering 
The refuse wood,"!* you in the noontide sun 
Walk forth observant what the floods have done 



* The two principal portions of the Eton play-ground are thns 
called. On a recent visit I found the chestnut trees reduced to 
three, and these, like their brethren, apparently destined soon to 
give way to the ehn. 

t In narrow valleys the line of broken wood often denotes for 
months how far the flood extended ; when the weather is supposed 
to have become settled, these are commonly raked into small heaps 
and set fire to, as described in the text. 
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Of change, or harm, if bank or sloping weir 

Have faird their long aggressive siege to bear, 

And every flood brings with it something new, 

Some channel deepen^, or some shoal in view, 

Here the bright sand a broader carpet lays, 

That emerald slope a richer green displays, 

The very changes on the pebbly shore 

Can interest those who loved the spot before. 

And what more pleasing when the North winds blow, 

The silvery stream conveniently low, 

Than forth along the russet banks to stray 

And clear each tall aspiring shoot away. 

That with your angle else might interfere. 

And mar the promise of the coming year I 

Small openings too with nice discretion planned. 

Where the deep pool denies a place to land, 

Like pirate coves overhung by sandal trees 

In Borneo's isle, or fer-off Celebes, 

But harmless prizes, imforbidden spoil. 

Your ports shall enter, recompense your toil. 

Entangling roots no more obstruct the line, 

And the gafTd salmon on the greensward shine. 
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Such needful care bestdW'd on scenes remote, 
Wliat nearer home not due of taste and thought I 
Each change remarked, each casual hint improved, 
Here placed a silvan screen, or there removed. 
Thus once it chanced upon a summer^s day, 
The tempest sweeping with untimely sway, 
An ash between me, and the Town, that stood, 
Swung wildly to and fro its leafy wood. 
Till, like a picture when the veil you lift. 
The church tower gleamed amid the watery drift, 
Old Brecknock tower, around whose ruddy crest 
The hardy wallflower flings a golden vest, 
Old Brecknock tower, beneath whose very shade 
My childhood prattled, and my boyhood play'd. 
Soon from all lips applauding murmurs ran. 
The axe perfecting what the storm began. 

Hark I to the wind of March, the whistling wind. 
That knows th' early celandine where to find, 
And to the primrose in the wayside brakes 
In clouds of dust imcourtly wooing makes. 
Now with each opening day, each newborn hour. 
The &rm advances in attractive power. 
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Nor void of pleasing interest to partake 
The shepherd's cares, and with light converse break ! 
Each mom to hear some new adventure told^ 
Some comment pass'd upon the teeming fold. 
The calves' cot, too I while fell the flaky shower, 
With these secluded have I whiled the hour, 
Their innocent boldness growing by d^ees, 
llieir shy approaches made, had power to please. 
Till one of mood more social than the rest 
Lick'd with rough tongue my hand, or dripping vest. 
In this our world, methinks, not small the treat 
The homeliest converse, if it lack deceit I 

These left all busy at their succulent &re. 
To the striped &llow let us next repair. 
There watch the teams, of black, or roan, or bay. 
Pacing in parallel lines their equal way. 
While eager rooks a pert procession make, 
Still closely following in the ploughman's wake ; 
These in your woods if domiciled, rejoice, 
Heard, day by day, their distance-soften'd voice ! 
Nor, when the nestlings perch'd on sprays aroimd 
Look forth in wonder on that world of sound. 
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With murderous shots allow the vale to ring, 
Or wholesale slaughter mar the fiice of spring. 
And well their airy gambols will repay 
Your care, their gambols watch'd at close of day, 
When from the living canopy above 
A sudden twilight deepens o'er the grove. 
When harmonise the sight, the sound, the hour. 
And the rapt spirit owns its soothing power. 
Oft in our mountain district chanced upon 
With perilous shock abrupt, huge boulder stone I 
The ploughman's dread, for not all free from fears 
His simple voyage and the helm he steers ! 
These, when the hasty mark their lair betrays. 
Your wedge divides them, and your levers raise ; 
Nor unamusing is the varied chase I 
Some loosely-bedded you with ease displace. 
Hurrying from each, to each, in joyous mood 
So fiist behind the growing trophies view'd ! 
Others again, of closer grit, but yield 
To sulphurous blast that shakes the soimding field. 
These giant masses at some leisure hour 
For various service will afford you power ; 
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Each o*er the other lapped, if smooth and wide, 

Of floods a barrier to repel the tide. 

But rude and shapeless if their granite edge, 

Your team shall drag them through the watery sedge, 

And where the tailing pool and stream imite 

Submerged in ambush leave ; at dead of night 

The felon net to clasp with rough embrace 

And guard &om shameless spoil the silver-scaled race. 

Nor less for drains the smaller fragments suit, 
Should stagnant moisture starve the cereal shoot, 
Or, poor exchange for generous grasses, breed 
The sterile rush, or flock-infecting weed. 
Soon will the mattock's edge the taint have found 
Insidious, tho' all day the sur&ce ground. 
And half your labour it repays to view 
Forth oozing first in scanty drops and few 
The source of hidden mischief, like a snake 
Long venomous secret lodged in cave, or brake. 
Pleased too, some Autunm mom, &om overnight 
The deluged landscape bathed in sickly light. 
You watch the stream that forth collective flows 
And cheerful now in the bright sunshine shows, 
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Or ductile led some lower level o'er 

Augments the harvest it impaired before. 

Still, though pursuits like these on every hand 

Enrich, embellish, and enlarge the land. 

Meet Princely office deem*d by One, alas I 

Scarce known whose value, ere bewail'd his loss ! 

Though Ducies' practice vie with Pusey's page, 

And Science nobly aid their generous rage I 

Small is the fault, nor hard to be forgiven, 

That some accustom'd nook remain uneven, 

Some copse unclear^, whose gloom of briers and trees 

In spring is lighted up by primroses, 

Whose warm retreats the timid hare approves, 

A thousand songsters warble in whose groves. 

No niggard portion we may well award 

The sports that cheer us, and the oaks that guard. 

The ring-dove now his annual visit pays 
Our roof-embowering elm with firuited sprays 
Of ivy gamish'd, all the year beside 
A truant rover in the woodlands wide, 
At fullest leisure from the windows viewed 
Each showy change of graceful attitude ! 
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WeU pleased we mark his purple hues adorn 

!riiat verdant screen, and hear his voice at mom. 

The blackbird too comes forth, and on the green 

Below, his golden bill conspicuous seen ! 

More venturous each, as tho^ on man they thought 

The universal change had surely wrought. 

Nor groimdless their conjecture, for the sight 

Of newborn life, its weak and helpless plight 

Meets us at every turn, in all our walks 

Of peace and love an unseen spirit talks. 

Each hour brings forth new beauties, oV the stream 

The silvery catkins of the willow gleam, 
like maidens clad in purest white, and set 
In rank to dance, the wind their castanet, 

Some morning now with balm unwonted fraught 
Forth from its nook your angle rod is brought. 
From reel to point the line look'd duly o'er. 
And flies selected from your ample store. 
Nor this the hour, the gleamy hour, that brings 
That swarm gregarious forth of speckled wings, 
But the uncertain year demands to choose 
The plainest hackles and most sober hues. 

*b7 
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Fresh blows the west- wind on your glowing cheek 
As hurrying forth the well-known reach you seek ; 
Adown the mead your eager footsteps strain, 
Each boyish transport half-revived again ! 
Nor yet the trout the swifter streams have won, 
But where the earlier shallows feel the sun 
Excursive rove, there first with insect life 
Each husky cell, and teeming pebble rife. 
Light falls your line before the favouring breeze, 
Light as the withered leaf from Autumn trees ; 
And oh ! what joy when some judicious cast 
In the far ripple brings him up at last, 
Whose wont to thin the minnows' startled shoal 
Or bearded loche gulp gluttonously whole. 
Less guarded now the treacherous lure he takes 
And wildly floimdering the wide river shakes, 
Or downward darts, or high with sudden spring 
Vaults into air ; again the reel must sing. 
Till moor'd at length beneath your guiding hand 
His broad gills rest upon the level sand. 
This is the trying moment, now to mar. 
Or make, at once the fortune of the war, 



k 
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Your line nor slack'd, nor strain'd, for each extreme 
Were fetal, and while yet in dubious dream 
He lies bewilder'd, with both hands embrace 
And landward lift him &om that dangerous place. 
Victorious then to breathe awhile, and view 
His idle leaps, and gleams of fulgent hue ! 
The risks, the changes such &om wild to calm. 
That gain for this o'er every sport the palm. 

Small tasks in spring there are, that for their dower 
Imbibe the hopeful spirit of the hour ! 
Finishing touches, such as poets give 
The verse they dream, too fondly dream, will live ; 
Or as with mute appeal &om sculpture's hands 
The all but animated stone demands ; 
Yet is the pleasure these impart not small. 
Presiding neatness lends a charm to all, 
Neatness, whose sway in trivial things we prize, 
The jewel's worth not govem'd by its size. 
To edge the turf, that on the river's side 
Projecting roughly, would in summer dried 
And hanging with its ropy fibres down 
Shame the bright sward, unseasonably brown ; 
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To fill from refuse heaps of eartihy store 
The hollow mead where water lodged before, 
Then on the shming sur&ce rake the seed 
Your hayloft tenders for such passmg need ; 
All this may serve imtil the noontide chime, 
And the trout-rising hour, to while the time. 
Your rod inactive on the greensward laid 
And basket nestling in the alder's shade ; 
Nor tedious now the fair result to bide, 
Such strength have Nature's efforts on your side ; 
Ere long where rushes and where coltsfoot spread 
The beauteous clover blossoms in their stead. 

Thus have we seen appropriate pleasures bring 
The woods in winter, and the streams in spring I 
These in their turn must to the upland yield. 
The breezy down, and cuckoo-haunted field 
Of ftirze, or broom ; that rich in perfumed breath 
No longer echoes to the sounds of death, 
But shields the sleeping lamb, or when they race 
Its bushes serve for goal and starting-place ; 
Happy, to whom an ever fi-esh delight 
Are those blithe play-fellows, as now they unite. 
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Now at some secret signal of their own 
Are off — ^his mind is of the healthier tone. 
The hare amidst them too will often show 
Herself in daylight, and the rabbits go 
In very droves, the while with tell-tale voice 
The screened pheasant doth apart rejoice. 
The birch* it hangs its blossoms forth, and see, 
The husbandman instructed by the tree 
Of his last barley-field has closed the gate ; 
Henceforth in trust, and patient hope, to wait 
The guerdon of his labours ; to your glance 
A gleam of verdure tints the smooth expanse. 
Field after field the soft impression takes. 
The hills it scales, it penetrates the brakes, 
Till all reversed the poets' phrase is seen, 
As by enchantment made ' the red one green/ 

Still, tho' around with each returning day 
More widely flourish vegetation's sway ; 
A heedful care of coming winter keep, 
In Nature's waking think of Nature's sleep, 

* The period when the birch comes into leaf is in mountainous 
districts esteemed the most favourable for barley-sowing. 

C 
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And wise betimes its due importance give 

The crop whose verdure can the snows survive, 

And fill with plenty fold, and byre, and stall. 

When tapering icicles hang down the wall. 

Clean as a garden, as a garden fine 

Your fallow made, in drills of even line 

The seed bestow, then to escape the fly 

Brisk winds and driving showers your best ally ; 

Time by the forelock now observant take 

The hoe close following in the scuffler's wake : 

Nor yield your task, through all the lengthened rows 

Its gaudy blossom while one charlock shows. 

Blithe is the sight on famed Northumbrian plain. 

At morning issuing forth the motley train I 

By twos, and threes, the buxom lasses ride, 

While jests abound, and mirth on every side ; 

Behind a ploughman here another placed. 

One arm perforce at times around his waist. 

More tightly clasp'd, if with no casual blow 

Old Blackbird's quarters feel her pointed hoe, 

Or Dragon restive at th' unwonted load 

Throw up his lumbering heels, and flounce along the road. 
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Nor inconsistent with a due command 
Yourself at times to take the hoe in hand I 
Haply some rows less vigorous than the rest 
Require with pains peculiar to be drest, 
Or parted plants imsightly gaps to fill 
Must sideways lean, and stretch along the drill ; 
This done by snatches as it were, and stealth. 
Not only pleasure will afford but health ; 
With venial glee the work thereafter shown 
And claim'd that modest triumph for your own. 

June is a joyous month ! not least to those 
Whose letter tells us * school next week will close/ 
The welcome tidings followed by a rout 
Of preparation both indoors, and out ; 
The spmielfl baxk, the cause they half divine, 
And the trimm'd pony wonders he's so fine ; 
Nor does the roller fi'om the farm convey'd* 
The cricket-ground to smooth refuse its aid, 
That cricket-ground, into whose service press'd 
Each for young masters' sake must do their best. 
The portly coachman strive for once to run, 
And plough-boys grin partakers of the fun. 

c2 
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All hail ! the game, affects whose blithe resort 
No dusky theatre, no narrow court 
But the bright sunshine of the verdant plain 
Where smiles still brighter genial influence rain ! 
Long may our Schools on this arena meet, 
Long with All England glorious Kent compete, 
Li park baronial, as on village green, 
Th' enjoyment equal, and the strife as keen ; 
Give me to view, of aU our isle affords. 
The splendid finish of a match at Lord^s ; 
Such as of late beheld,* the score on high 
Proclaiming * two to win,' and * one to tie,' 
When not a whisper'd sound was heard to fiill 
As the last bat awaited HiUyar's ball : 
Changed to no loud ungenerous triumph, when 
That bat with victory crown'd * the Gentlemen.' 
Would that each place within our seagirt coast 
Such feir appendage to its state could boast ! 
Where in the summer evenings bat and ball 
Might forth the sturdy population call, 

* The annual Match between the Grentlemen and Players, at 
Lord's, A.D. 1846. The winning hit was, if I remember rightly, 
made by the Hon. Grimston. 
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The young to practice, and the old to praise, 
Not without memory of by-gone days, 
When in the eleven of the town they bore 
Themselves a part, and made that famous score ! 
The habits foster'd thus, in danger's hour, 
The kindly feelings, will assert their power ; 
Ocean may fail us, steam uncertain prove. 
But not the bulwark of a people's love. 

Of either harvest, sketch'd by Milton's pen, 
How to approach the glowing scenes ag£iin ! 
Or wake the pastoral reed, like him who spoke 
Those loving words of late to Sumner oak,* 
And while the reapers reap'd, upon a mound 
Set that attractive child with poppies crown'd ! 
Mine be the himabler joy to call to mind 
Their fair creations I leisurely reclined 
Where the tann'd haycock, or the golden sheaves 
A seat afford, seat that the workman leaves 
Untouch'd, while round the greedy waggon goes, 
And fast the gleaners on his footsteps close. 
How fresh old scenes return 1 of harvest cart 
Myself, and nurse, once occupied a part> 

* The poet Tennyson. 
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Of which the basket with the reaper's fare, 
Our sole companion, held the larger share ; 
A world of wicker-work ! like that of old 
Wherein the Ejiight by merry wives was rolPd ; 
But this nor living freight, nor linen bore, 
Save one white table-cloth the viands o'er ; 
Right through the sultry town we took our way, 
The wall-flowers nodding on the Priory grey, 
And still before my sight that wheat is spread, 
The giant stalks so much above my head; 
Still does that basket by the green hedge-side 
Platters, and spoons, and cups roll out a tide, 
With beef, and bacon mix'd, a mighty store. 
The very cabbage unctuous as of yore. 

Far other sound, of different cavalcade. 
Is heard the mom ; a pleasure party made 
To where the Van * its beauteous outline shows. 
Up Crof-te glen the gay procession goes, 

* VAn, a prominence or what is conspicuous. The highest point of 
the Brecknock Beacons is so called. 

To Dyer, from his residence in Carmarthenshire, the word in this 
sense was familiar. 

* On the mountain's lonely van.' — Gbongab Hill. 
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Not without frequent pause, as ever new 

Some glorious prospect opens to the view, 

Of Nature's citadel, as one by one, 

The towers stand forth illumined by the sun ! 

Safe on the summit, near that &mous well. 

Our bottles cool'd within its rushy cell. 

The social meal is shared, the wine is quafTd, 

The speeches spoken, and tlie laughter laugh'd ; 

Then home returning in the twilight cool 

With broken ranks, and somewhat less of rule, 

Appropriate finish to the genial day 

The song, the dance, and music's soothing lay. 

Nor do the lowlands fail, when Youth would dreaui 
Of joy inwoven with some gipsy scheme ! 
The abbey mouldering in its sombre dell, 
The roofless halls baronial pomp that tell, 
The lake, where all too fast the sunbeams set 
As softly sounds the wave-borne clarionet. 
The rocky waterfall, the fairy glen. 
Bright days ! how memory lives you o'er again. 

Soon are the mountains scaled in other guise, 

To other music echo's voice replies ! 

*c 4 
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What time at dawn the steep ancent is wound 
And early shots the cnrtain'd mists resomid, 
Few sights more fair the summer sky beneath 
Your pointers ranging o'er the purple heath ! 
Like consort ships their ocean watch who keep 
Off some tall headland's solitary steep, 
Each white sail glancing o'er the wild abyss 
Now seen, now lost, that board now made, now this. 
And then at noon to rest ! while all around 
The eye no movement meets, the ear no sound, 
Save of the travelling fly that passes on 
And leaves the still more deep where it hath gone. 
Unrivall'd Varteg,* and thou iiiir Wain-Wen, 
Say shall I view your sister heights again. 
On Cwm-til-lery glen look down once more, 
Another noontide rest by Fynnon Oer ? f 
'T is sweet, when life is waning fast away 

« 

The fond remembrance of its earlier day ! 

* Vartftg and Wain-Wen have nearly the same meaning. Var or 
G-war Teg being the fair ridge or eminence, and Wain- Wen the 
white or fair meadow. -These two hills lie on the south of the 
Blorenge, not far from the" town of Abergavenny. 

•f Fynnon Oer, AngUc^, the Cold Well. 
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Old haunts to visit in the mbuntains lone, 
And muse upon tlie past beside the cairn's grey stone. 
Fast speeds the turning year ! but short the pause, 
Efe roused your ardour in a humbler cause ; 
The same the gun, the same the pointer team ! 
But ah ! how poor at first the covies seem 
With those compared, the nobler birds that died 
With broad wing slanting o'er the mountain side, 
Or deep amid the burnished heather fell 
Scarce from its kindred hues discernible ! 
Yet these, less brilliant if their plumage shine, 
liedeeming features with the sport combine ; 
For cheerful sounds are heard on every side. 
And cheerful sights at every turn supplied ! 
The costrel emptied round the loaded wain. 
The troop of gleaners waiting in the lane, 
The rick converging fiist, upon it seen 
White moving figures farm -yard elms between ; 
Exchanged anon for the cool orchard shade. 
The aftermath your steps alone invade. 
The scrubby copse, where nuts hang clustering round. 
And glossy black-berries just touch the groimd. 
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The luncheon then, laid by in thorny brake, 
On some femiliar quarry ledge you take, 
Or fallen oak— to train of pensive thought 
That leads, not ill such casual lesson taught. 

When wither'd leaves the mellow pears betray 
That lurk'd unnoticed on the gathering day ; 
When perched on sprays denuded by the blast 
Odd filberts hang like flags upon a mast ; 
When swine are busy round the oak-tree roots. 
Eight well the season for improvements suits ! 
The fields are cleared, the harvest oft has brought 
That surest lesson by experience taught ! 
And wheat-crops sown, and ploughed the stubble land, 
Teams from the farm are more at your command. 
To build new homesteads, or new-roof the old. 
To raise afield the hovel, or the fold, 
To form the barrier 'gainst encroaching floods, 
To warp the meadow, or enlarge your woods, 
For each, for all, this fitting time embrace 
:^nd help the old hereditary place ! 
A debt of love each generation owes. 
One sweet alike to feel, and to impose. 
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YDUDg hounds the huntsman now a distance takes 
To wild outlying woods, and mountain brakes ; 
Instructs them there obedience due to yield, 
And earn encomiums from a larger field ; 
His joy how great I their diverse points to learn, 
When first the cub-fox shows his brushy stem ; 
And like a thing alive the iiirze-brake heaves, 
Bright forms emergmg through its prickly sheaves. 
Nor less the harriers in their humbler bounds 
Gladden the rustic's heart with well-known sounds ! 
What time, advancing up the village green. 
Or Will, or Harry, at their head is seen ; 
And all the street astir, with jug in hand 
Mine host upon the threshold takes his stand ; 
Eight proud to hear, the whelp that shared his hearth. 
His own brave Ringwood, now of matchless worth. 
Soon on the neighbouring common, if remain 
Such genial spot imsacrificed to gain I 
Or where the tangled copse with pearly dew 
Is glistening still, up starts the hare in view ; 
Like chiming bells at once the echoing cry 
Fills the wide vale, and all is melody. 
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To sudden frenzy wrought the country side ! 
The flail at rest must for a space abide, 
The plough deserted stand, while circling far 
Tumultuous onward rolls the silvan war. 

Thus while the land we search for healthful sports, 
Its crowded gatherings, its lone resorts I 
And to the rivers grant their honour due. 
Shall Ocean only 'scape the Muse's view I 
Ocean, with fondest filial love imbued. 
With me t' omit were sheer ingratitude. 
For tales, that like the first song of the year 
My boyhood charmed, are still to memory dear ! 
Not least, how famed Suflfrein* his war-ships five 
Led boldly in, as wasps on crowded hive, 
And broad-sides crash'd, where the soft April day 
Had dawn'd in peace on Porto Pray a bay. 
Amid the throng, tho' boarded, not subdued. 
Drifts out to sea xmscathed * the Fortitude ; 'f 

* The action with Suflfrein was fought on Easter Monday, April 16, 
A.D. 1781. Porto Praya is a bay in one of the Cape De Verds : the 
East India fleet was lying at anchor, and the crews engaged in 
watering the ships, when the attack took place. 

t The Fortitude, East Indiaman, escaped by drifting out to sea in 
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Her cable cut and by the hand, in mine 

That press'd, still slowly would that clasp resign. 

Ah ! led by Feeling, whither have I stray'd, 

And like that drifting bark erratic voyage made ! 

Lo I where the yachts in feir Southampton bay 

Like swans at rest their snow-white plumes display, 

Till at the signal forth the rivals start. 

Each faultless vessel steer'd with nicest art ; 

From royals downward every sail they press. 

The only racers that feel no distress 1 

Alike to them Norwegian Fiord's tide* 

To stem, while cheers ascend on every side ; 

Or furl their wing-like sails where evening sleeps 

In golden splendour on Byzantine deeps ; 

That pleasure fleet beheld, we ask no more 

Whose flag the proudest waves on every shore I 

'T is there in miniature to view the form 

That o'er the sea- waves leads the battle storm ; 

the manner described in the text; several Frenchmen who had 
boarded that vessel were taken. 

* The Dutch and Norwegian crews could not resist expressing 
their admiration ; and flourishing their caps over their heads while 
standing in the rigging, they gave us three rounds of hearty cheers. 
— ^A Yacht Voyage to Norway, by W. A. Ross, Esq. 
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Heard in that booming gon the voice that spoke 
When first the line undaunted Eodnej broke, 
And firom his sphere of duty Nelson past 
His noblest signal issued, and his last 

What now remains the waning year to close, 
The waning year that still firesh beauty shows ! 
The annual races, with their annual ball. 
Are passM ! a joyous time, if not for all. 
For those at least who each auspicious day 
With tea and cake are coax'd * to stay away, 
And wean their in&nt minds from vicious courses 
By never looking at the running horses. 
Through Evesham's vale no longer heard to swell 
The tuneful challenge of the Hirondelle,")" 
In London streets no royal mail displays 
Its roans the Norwich, or the Bath its greys, 
The Holyhead, whose storied feats adorn her ! 
The Bristol, fastest out of Hyde Park Comer ! % 

* This well-intentioned and eflfectual mode of diminishing the 
attendance on a race course is practised commonly in country towns. 

t The Hirondelle, a once celebrated fast coach between Chelten- 
ham and Liverpool. 

J This was thought no small matter in my school-boy days ; we 
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Of these bereft^ her triumphs of the road, 

To guard the Turf be Britain's care bestowed ; 

Nor wanting leaders at its head to shine, 

Lamented Bentinck, with a worth like thine ! 

Still lives the Scene ! from age to age, to charm, 

With candour touching, and with feeling warm. 

When heard without, half hoped, half fear'd, the cry 

In that lone chamber's studious privacy,* 

And at the thought the Statesman's eye wax'd dim. 

The thought of * Surplice ' first, but not for him. 

Seldom has nobler heart felt duty's strain 

Than when he turn'd him to his task again, 

And in its dull research essay' d to hide 

The tear that life's now blighted dream supplied. 

Lo ! now forewam'd of winter's iron sway 
The birds from Arctic regions wing their way ; 
Safe voyagers the most, some few the seas 
Traversing perch on masts instead of trees, 



of the Gloucester line never feeling quite satisfied at the want of 
equal dash in our own conveyaijce. 

* The Library of the House of Commons. See description of the 
above scene in D'Israeli's Life of Lord G-eorge Bentinck. 
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Others by lighthouse windows are nndone, 

And help the larder of the Eddjstone. 

Nor long ere notice stares yon in the £ice, 

A fine-grown woodcock kill'd in snch a place ! 

Forgotten joys the paragraph inspires 

And with an emulative ardour fires ; 

Soon firom the golly on the monntain side 

Which crimson-berried thorn and birch-trees hide. 

That noiseless wing out-sails, and echoing round 

The lonely hills your double shot resound ; 

Or in the shelter of that mountain wall 

Yon solitary ash beholds his Ml, 

Eight through the copse in eager haste you press ; 

No Eastern garden like that wilderness ! 

How plainly Nature points to Man the road. 
By equal change her gifts on all bestowed I 
The shoals that through the Ocean depths repair 
To distant lands, and scatter plenty there ; 
The birds in congregated flocks that fly. 
And change a Northern for a Southern sky, 
This one same lesson teach ; that man was meant 
To aid, not mar, the scheme beneficent ! 
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Endue with motion all inanimate things, 
And make his sails their substitute for wings. 

ISTot less, when nations feel their griefs abound, 
In Nature's book the remedy is found ; 
The bees if crowded swarm, the rooks remove, 
And stretch their colonies from grove to grove. 
Nor let mistaken kindness fondly strive 
To check th' overflowing of the human hive ; 
Those grateful swarms, whose more extended flight 
Each year new marvels crown, new aids invite ; 
Mines imexplored for these their treasure keep 
With golden sands beyond the Southern deep; 
For these their arms primeval forests spread, 
A thousand prairies wait but for their tread. 

Seek we our path again, too long astray ! 
Like to those migratory birds their way 
That lose, deluded by the beacon light. 
Rims into episode poetic wight ; 
Forgetful of an ordeal he must pass — 
Your austere critic's microscopic glass ! 
On Christmas eve once more the bells ring round, 
To either hemisphere a common soimd, 

D 
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A sound that speaks, or wiD, — to every clime, 

Wherever silent it but waits its time I 

Those bells, our welcome to the news they bring 

Be grateful joy, the heart's best offering ; 

With strenuous effort made, that all may share 

A cheerful hearth, and season-hallow'd fare. 

For sure if ever festal season sought 

And won our gratitude, this Christmas ought I ♦ 

When Britain, while around the nations chafe, 

Rides like a noble bark at anchor safe ; 

Her crew intent the frenzied whirl to stay. 

And from destruction rescue all they may ; 

Their true position not misunderstood. 

Nor for the shadow lost the real good. 

Should through indulgent fate's propitious aid. 
Of rural life these homely sketches made. 
Or in Canadian wilds, or far Natal, 
Fast-fading memories of the past recal 1 
Or still more distant, where the reaper reaps 
With us while frost-bound vegetation sleeps, 

* An allusion to the events of the year 1848, when this poem was 
first published. 
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In AustralaBia's wide and boundless plain, 
Old thoughts, old feelings, wake to life again ; 
Her wish'd-for guerdon will the Muse have found. 
Nor idly chased the year through its revolving round. 



D 2 



A SKETCH. 



This place how dear ! how passing beautiftil I 

Trees of all kinds and shades, singly or group'd, 

Adorn it, as if each particular tree 

Were by some happy foresight rear'd and train'd 

Expressly for the spot whereon it grows ; 

Upon the smooth and level lawn, yon beech 

Wide-spreading wreathe their purple-color'd boughs. 

Its rich embellishment ; above, the birch 

Its delicate tresses and light silvery stem 

Scarce rob us of a sunbeam ; chief o'er all 

The glory of the garden and the queen 

Yon stately larch, that with gigantic arms 

Out-spread, and on the soft turf resting, forms 

A canopy magnificent : all how fair ! 

And each by long acquaintance so endear'd, 

Affection holds them in the light of friends : 
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But this doth breed a melancholy thought, 
For when those trees now in their verdant prime 
Shall in the course of seasons fade and die, 
The place I love wiD wear an alter'd look, 
Still beautiful, but not the same as now. 
And on reflection I would have it so. 
For now these trees with those I loved and love 
Beneath their shade, the ofl-repeated proofs 
Of kindness, and the many-color'd scenes 
Of joy and sorrow which I there have known. 
Form one fair picture : and the thought that all 
Its parts must fade together, gives to these 
The mute attendants on each chequer'd scene 
A higher gauge of value ! Oli ! may we 
With all for whom our hearts have ever glow'd 
With kindly feeling in these fleeting bowers. 
In some iax happier region meet again, 
Where trees of never-dying beauty bloom, 
Their outline pencilled upon brighter skies. 
And all the past return without its sorrows. 



MOETALITY. 



Fresh blows the springes reviving air. 

Bright is the summer^s ray I 
Yet neither has a scene so fair 
But something by its presence there 
Shall indicate decay. 



The crocus 'mid the melting snows 

Blooms but to &de anon. 
The primrose pale its warm nook knows, 
Its purple wreaths the lilac shows, 

We gaze, and they are gone. 
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The leaf that on its dewy height 

Laugh'd with a joyous sound, 
When steep'd in balm like revellers light 
The South- winds round it trooped by night, 

Now withers on the groimd. 



And kindly was it meant that we 

Such type should still be shown, 
The fading flower, the leafless tree, 
To mark in their mortality 
An emblem of our own. 



But ah 1 though flower to flower succeed. 
And green leaves fade away, 

How few their silent warning heed ! 

How seldom do we pause to read 
The lesson of decay ! 



DEUGAEN, OE THE DEUID'S CAIEN. 



'Tis noon, the moorlands to the crest 
Of Dnigam we have tried, 

My wearied dogs around me rest 
High on its western side. 



The clear blue sky is overhead, 
And on the heath reclined 

A long, long look I've riveted 
Its hidden things to find : 



Yet still that cloudless, waveless pall 
Unalter'd meets the view. 

Its blue depths if they change at all 
Changed to a deeper blue ! 
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Mountains on mountains piled, around 

One boundless waste is seen, 
Here miles of black and broken ground 

There of imvarying green ; 



Of green, yet o'er that level plain 
So creeps the whispering air 

Of solitude almost to pain 
The stronger sense is there ! 



No living object meets the eye 
In all th* horizon's bound, 

The lone air of the hills comes by, 
It comes and brings no sound : 



No sound, save of the bird that throned 

A speck amid the sky, 
As though its loneliness it moan'd 

Sends forth a wailing cry. 
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How wide the prospect ! Northward lo ! 

Plinlimmon's massive mound, 
Half lost 'mid meaner hills that throw 

Their giant arms around : 



While far beyond that mountain chain, 

Unrivaird, and alone, 
An isle amid its sea-like plain 

Is Cader Idris shown ! 



Southward, if thence I turn my gaze, 
Famed Arthur's beacon chair ! 

His seat in those same wondrous days 
That placed an Idris there. 



Nor strange, each scarp'd and glorious peak 
Thus cast in throne-like mould, 

Fond Superstition there should seek 
Her loved lost chiefs of old ! 
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The lifting of the curtained haze, 

The lapses of the storm, 
Eevealing to her ardent gaze 

Each sceptred giant form. 



Now, seen apart through the clear sky 
Like rivals forth thej stand, 

As championing snpremacj 
Each for its own fair land. 



Cairn of the Druids, 't was not chance 
Gave this dark hill its name. 

Those conscious rocks have seen it glance 
Their altar^s mystic flame : 



Haply, when by the brands of Rome 
Their Mona*s shrines were fired. 

Hither as to a safer home 
The trembling bands retired : 
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Dark worshippers I uncertain now 

Deceivers, or deceived, 
Unknown the objects of their vow, 

The tenets they believed, 



Yet here at least they did not err 
By craft, or feeling, led, 

For rites of darkest character 
Who chose a scene so dread I 



Here, while the dark cloud overhead 
Lour'd on the darker ground. 

The death-dirge had been uttered 
With kindred horrors round : 



Here, while the gusty wind by fits 
Moan'd low as though it sighed, 

Amid those black and yawning pits 
Well had their victim died. 
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Cairn of the Druids, long and wild 

And desolate the road 
To thy grey rocks in ruin piled, 

Their ancient stem abode ! 



Still, homeward as I journey 'd slow 
By lone Rheudalva's glen, 

And like its rivulet's tiny flow 
Approach'd the haunts of men. 



Methought it was both wise and good 

Far from the world away 
To ponder thus in solitude. 

As I had done the day. 



THE PURCHASE. 



A SCBNE IN 1844. 



It was at Gloucester, in the Westgate street, 
I lately chanced upon a pleasing sight ! 
A group of foreign seamen, with a lad, 
Stood round the counter of a mercer's shop. 
Whereon a bale of cloth more darkly blue 
Than the deep sea out-spread before them lay. 
Smart-looking tars they were, and each his best. 
When now the labours of the day were done, 
Had for this stroll put on ; it might have been 
That in a foreign land they took more pains 
From natural pride not to disgrace their own ; 
All save the lad, his best was poor indeed. 
Still there was something in his mien bespoke 
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A generous nature, and 'twas plainly seen 
That in the time, and service, that had worn 
His outward garb so bare, he had acquired 
The good- will of his shipmates ; for they look'd 
Upon him kindly, and their present task, 
Bravely from top to toe to rig him out. 
Spoke with a hearty gladness in their eyes. 
It was a general matter, had they come, 
To choose a mast, or anchor, for the ship. 
They could not more have studied for the best. 
Or communed more together I 't was a sight 
That did one good, for not alone were they 
With evident kindliness of heart imprest. 
But in his nook, the tradesman's quiet smile, 
And patient manner seem'd to share it too. 

The whole was as a picture most complete I 
While he, the master figure of the sketch, 
Whom Rembrandt should have painted, was the boy : 
There was a gleamy softness in his eyes, 
A mingled look of joy and gratitude. 
That did amount to beauty, as by turns 
Now on his friends, as each some comment made, 
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Now on the wondrous man who sold the goods, 
He gazed, or on the cloth so temptingly 
Before him spread in passing stole a glance. 
Still thus employed I left them, but the scene, 
With what a whisper from the tradesman told. 
Led on my homeward walk to further thought. 
These men from Rostock by the Baltic sea, 
Had come with corn to England, and must now, 
As Autumn waned, straightway be hurrying home, 
For fear the cold of that inclement clime 
Should bind the restless waves of ocean up, 
And bar their entrance ; oh ! how happier far 
Methought in this, our highly favoured land. 
Where not the fiercest blast of winter makes 
Of difference aught, whose ports are ever free. 
Save when with legislation man steps in 
To do the work of frost. All hail ! the dawn 
Of brighter days ; when the benevolent gift 
Of Heaven no more perverted, the wide sea 
Shall do its office, and to earth's extremes 
Waft uncontroird what each from each require. 
Then shall the feeling in my breast that glow'd 
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When gazing on that homely group of friends 

Spread wide and wider, mutual intercourse 

Bring mutual blessings, and the holj hynm 

Ghaunted by angels in the shepherd's ears, 

* Peace and good will on earth ' once more be heard ! 

Each human voice its willing instrument, 

Its ready echo in each human heart. 



E 



THE LIBRARY. 



Few but have some one spot they prize 

All other scenes above, 
Some favourite haunt where memory flies 

As to her nest the dove ; 
Though all unseen by other eyes 

The charm that wins their love. 



There is a room I scarce may brook 
Unmoved through life to see, 

It opens on a garden nook 
As fair as nook may be, 

And ever wears a pleasant look. 
That dear old Library. 
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November's day was dull and drear, 
The landscape wrapt in gloom. 

But all within how bright of cheer ! 
When one now in the tomb 

First whispered kindness in mine ear, 
And love, in that dear room. 



A clematis o'er-ran the wall 

With clusters &ir to see; 
And every day at evening fall 

A troop right punctually 
Of sparrows flock'd with chirp and call 

To this their roosting tree. 



And though their gathering hour each day 

Was to us a parting sign, 
We loved that noisy troop, for they 

Made of that bower a shrine ; 

Whence thoughts of love and home our hearts 

More closely did entwine. 

e2 



\ 
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The birds they all are gone, their bower 
Dismantled leaf and bough ; 

The very room since changed, that hour 
That heard our mutual vow. 

Restored again, if in my power, 
I woidd not have them now ! 



For with the evening of that mom 
Their fate doth well agree ; 

No blossoms now the boughs adorn 
Of that up-rooted tree, 

The birds they wander forth forlorn, 
True emblems both of me. 



That scene no more can be, and this 
Now renders it more fair, 

Hallowing the memory of that blias 
As of some treasure rare ! 

Not sweeter was the clematis 
That like it blossom'd there. 



THE DEATH OF HAMPDEN. 



In the meadows of Cbiist Church parade it was o*er, 
As the turrets of Oxford were chiming to four, 
Still the troopers they tarry, they gather in force, 
For the trumpets of Eupert are soimding to horse. 



With the Prince there is Urrie, that bold renegade, 
To the banner indifferent, so war is the trade ! 
They file down the High Street with these at their head 
And the cloisters of Maudlen have re-echoed their tread, 



The scheme of that foray iuU well it was cast I 
Through the Parliament's quarters they sweep like the blast, 
Like the leaves of the forest where the tempest hath sped. 
Behind them lie scatter'd the dying and dead. 
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All night there is terror from Wickham to Thame, 
The slopes of the Chilterns are sheeted with flame, 
The depths of their hollows they give back the cry, 
And the line of the march may be traced in the sky ! 

The scene it was different on Chalgrove's broad plain 
When the still Sabbath mom saw them draw in the rein. 
And each troop-horse a moment cropped the tall com at large, 

Ere the riders of Hampden came down to the charge. 

For vengeance impatient, incensed at their loss. 
There are Gunter, and SheflSeld, and Beckley, and Cross, 
At the sight of the spoiler they will not refrain. 
Though the vanguard of Essex looms high o'er the plain. 

From the flash of the steel, from the carabine^s smoke, 

What horseman alone all-disabled has broke ? 

On the gloom of his brow why that faint smile of light. 

As the gables of Pyrton he marks in his flight ? * 

< 
♦ The death of Hampden is thus described by Lord Nugent : — 
' His head bending down, and his hands resting on his horse's neck, 
he was seen riding off the field before the action was done, — " a 
thing," says Lord Clarendon, " he never used to dp, and from which 
it was concluded he was hurt" It is a tradition, that he was seen 
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'T is Hampden, the home of his first love was there, 
Like the death-stricken hart he would thither repair ! 
But the shout of the foeman draws nearer amain, 
And his last wish of earth must be cherished in vain. 

That morning in Oxford the bells they rang loud. 
There is joy in each College, and jeers in the crowd, 
* 'T is the judgment of Heaven denounced on the spot, 
In the field of its birth see what Treason has got.' ♦ 

Short-sighted their joy, for the strife to compose, 
There are none now remaining save uttermost foes ; 
And they learn when too late that with Hampden sank down, 
The best friend of the people, last hope of the crown, 

first moTing in the direction of his father-in-law's (Simeon's) house 
atPyrton. There he had in youth married the first wife of his 
love, and thither he would have gone to die. But Bupert's Cavalry 
were covering the plain between. Turning his horse, therefore, he 
rode back across the grounds of Hazeley in his way to Thame.' 
From the register of Pyrton it appears that Hampden was married 
June 24th, 1619. He died on the anniversary of that day. 

* Chalgrove field being the place where the Buckinghamshire and 
Oxford Militias were trained b^ Hampden, his defeat on that spot, 
so soon after the commencement of the war, was reckoned by many 
a judgment ; nor does the grave Clarendon disdain to countenance 
the supposition. 
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On that death-bed in Thame there is agony there, 
There is fast-failing strength, still there is not despair ! 
Full of thought for the cause he deems holiest and best, 
Full of prayer for his country, he has gone to his rest. 



THOUGHTS OF BOYHOOD. 



Well I remember in my boyish hours 
Grazing with rapture on the &ntail'd kite. 

As hovering full o'er Brecknock's ivied towers 
Slowly he wheel'd his solitary flight : 



Now low, as though within the mirror clear 
Of Uak's £dr bosom he his form admired, 

Now like the tenant of some loftier sphere 
A speck amid the far-off clouds retired ! 



And often in our blithest, noisiest mood, 

When yet unseen his shrill cry told him near, 

Up-gazing that mysterious form we view'd 
With a long look of wonderment and fear : 
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The nursery rhyme ! it still familiar sounds ! 

Through which in malice half, and half in glee, 
To warn th' intruder from those airy bounds 

Aloft was hurl'd our impotent decree, 

Not without gestures fierce, and tiny fists 
Upraised, to suit the action to the word. 

When, had our challenge been received, the lists, 
Methinks, were surely quitted to the bird. 

Now 'mid the landscape is be seen no more 
Fanning his broad wings in the noontide sun, 

Scared firom his circuit of that customed shore 
By prowling keeper arm'd with trap and gun. 

In lone Cwmserri, where the thunder clouds, 
For so its name implies, delight to rest. 

In the dark bosom of the Vunglas* woods, 
Alike the spoilers robb'd him of his nest : 

* A corruption probably firom * Wem glAs/ * the green wet wood.' 
These woods adjoining TMwen common presented that combination 
of dry and wet in which the woodcock delights. Both the woods, 
and the common, have now alike yielded to the march of improve- 
ment, and been completely done away with. 
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Nor his alone they seek, the bustling jay, 
The saucy squirrel too, they vermin call, 

Each harmless, helpless thing alike they slay 
To make a show along their kennel wall : 



Hence with each year more dull our woods become, 
The tapping woodpecker, the chattering pie. 

Now rarely heard ! the whooping owl is dumb, 
The raven calls not to his mate on high. 



What though the hem, of frog-meat always tired. 
Varied her meals at times with nobler fry. 

Though prowling kite by old wife undesired 
DoomM the last duckling of the hatch to die : 



Say, was it nothing, that the school-boy's gaze 
That kite could 'mid the rolling clouds discern. 

Nothing, that by the mountain streamlet's maze 
Sail'd o'er the traveller's path the lonely hern ? 
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But most the pensive wanderer, who free 
And £u* the forest roams, bewails their end, 

'T is his a language in mute things to see. 
To make of Nature's humblest works a friend 



By Providence for purpose wise designed 
Each hath its use of all created things. 

From the poor shapeless frog, or molewarp blind, 
To the plumed eagle on its sun-lit wings. 



ON LEAVING SCOTLAND. 



I CAME as a stranger to witness the glory, 

The glory that long had so haunted my dreams, 

Of the land by a Scott render'd foremost in story, 
The land that supplied him with chivalrous themes 



And hard will it be when the rapture of ages 
Impassioned shall brood o^er that beautiful lore. 

To say as it dwells on the timc-hallow'd pages 
The scene,' or the painter, whose merit is more ! 



I came, and I gazed on the shrines where that union 
Of &ncy, and truth, its bright colouring thrgws, 

The shrines of that Spirit that held high communion 
With a Bruce and a Wallace, Dundee and Montrose. 
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On thy grey moor, Ciilloden, no broadsword was gleaming, 
Thy pass, Killycrankie, no war-signal gave ; 

Still the might of his magic their absence redeeming. 
Each scene as I view'd it was full of the braye. 



I turn from thee, Scotland, to glens whose wild beauty, 
To moimtains whose grandeur resembles thine own, 

To a land whose defenders like thine did their duty 
When the toils of an Edward around her were thrown. 



But alas I for those glens in wild beauty enchanting. 
Those mountains so grand, and that courage so free, 

The broad light of Genius to gild them is wanting. 
The talisman Nature so lavished on thee. 



I turn from thee, Scotland, yet never shall feeling 
Be cold to the scenes where I joy to have stood. 

And still to^y &j: home shall a bright ray be stealing, 
The memory of the land of the heather and flood. 



THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 



When sleep at the still midnight hour 

The restless pillow flies, 
Her boldest flight, her stretcjh of power. 

Imagination tries. 



The very silence audible 
Seems on the ear to chime. 

As though it were a still smaU bell 
Tolling the march of Time : 



Then is the hour to think of those 

Far absent o'er the main. 
The friends we loved in earUer yeaw, 

And ne'er may see again ; 
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To ponder on their weal or woe, 
Advancement or decay, 

And marvel if they think of us, 
To them the far away. 



Then too the stiU and solemn hour 

To muse upon the dead ; 
To treasure up their looks, their words. 

The last they ever said. 



The parents* love too oft, alas ! 

Unheeded when possest, 
Remember'd in that silent hour 

Sinks deeper in the breast : 



The loved lost child, that suffering still. 

Still daily dearer grew. 
That* hour in all its winning ways 

RecaUs again to view ; 
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While each small boon in life denied, 

Through caution kindly meant, 
By love's tribimal only tried 

Seems now a harsh restraint. 



Then welcome the still midnight hour 
With its silence and its gloom, 

That thus can heighten memory's power. 
And triumph o'er the tomb. 



F 



POETEY OF ANCIENT BUEIAL. 



They buried the young in the olden time, 
In the morning twiHght grey, 
And a beautiful thought, 
And a true, was it not ! 
That thought of the olden day. 



They buried the young, while the darkness hung 
Like a shroud on the earth below : 

Still a gladdening sight 
Was the orient light, 
As they gazed on its crjimson glow. 
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The earth it was dark, but up-springing the lark 
Her matins was singing on high ; 

It seem'd as the birth 

Of joy vanish'd from earth, 
She taught them to seek in the sky. 



And was there no reason for choosing this season 
The young in earth's bosom to lay, 

Save the fanciful one. 

That the bride of the sun, 
Aurora, had stolen them away ? 



Yes ! that thought it was given by a pitying heaven, 
A foretaste of bliss to the blind, 

A type, and a warning. 

Of that glorious morning 
That shall dawn upon all mankind. 
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THE LOCKET. 



She held me by my locket chain, 
' T was but the other day, 

So fix'd was baby^s gentle strain 
I might not get away. 



And archly, as she felt her power, 
She looVd at me and smiled ; 

How little did I think that hour 
So soon to lose my child ! 



Her tiny hands, I shall be told, 
Thus firmly clasp'd the string, 

Because the locket was of gold, 
A bright and glittering thing. 
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But Memory, now that love no more 

Can gaze upon her &ce, 
Would o'er that simple action pour 

A melancholy grace ; 



And deem it was the conscipusness 
We soon were doomed to part 

Thus fondly made her cling to press 
Me nearer to her heart. 



It was in early spring when low 
We laid her in the ground, 

And wreaths of newly-fellen snow 
Gleam'd on the hills around. 



Almost it seem'd as they were sent 
Seen through the sunny air, 

Emblems of her the innocent, 
The stainless slumberer there. 
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Bless'd thought I that as those hills away 
Their wintry garb shall fling, 

And cheerless now, look green and gay 
Beneath th* adyancing spring : 



As surely, though a longer while 
Her sun-less winter stay ; 

My babe shall wake again, and smile 
In heayen^s eternal day. 



TO THE CUCKOO FLOWER 



Cuckoo flowek, to thy name 

Ever faithftd, ever true, 
When that voice doth spring proclaim, 

We can surely look on you. 



Is it that beneath the earth, 
Waken'd by that jocund call, 

Thou dost hasten on the birth 
Of thy lilac coronal ? 



Or that to the flowers preferred 
That he finds beyond the sea, 

From his distant home the bird 
Comes again to gaze at thee ? 
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When the red kine by the margin 
Of the grassy river stray, 

Gladly first the bounds enlarging 
Where they paas'd the winter's day. 



When the loitering angler dearly 
Loves to hear the cooing dove. 

Or the bolder thrush more nearly 
Perch'd in sight his head above. 



By the marygold-fringed river, 
By the wild-mint-scented rill, 

Constant to thy namesake ever 
Thou art there to meet him still. 



THE 

DEPAETUEE FOE FOEEIGN SEEVICE. 



Borne on the breeze a martial strain 
Came full the valley down, 

I tum'd, and lo ! a soldier train 
Approaching from the town. 



Around them throng'd a motley crew, 
Before them paced the band ; 

They march'd the morn full well I knew 
For a far distant land. 



Blithe was the music as it woke 

The echoing woods along, 
Loud was the cheer that frequent broke 

From the attendant throng. 
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But ever with the loudest cheer, 
With the music's liveliest flow, 

There seem'd, methought, to reach the ear 
An under-note of woe : 



A note that spoke of manhood vain, 
Of hope changed to despair, 

Of death, but not on battle plain. 
For that were sooth to bear. 



More distant now the music's swell, 

At once it sinks, it ends, 
They stop to take their last farewell 

The soldiers and their friends. 



A moment lost soon reappear, 
Forth issuing from the crowd 

That small devoted band ! the cheer 
Is now more deep than loud. 
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I knew them not, should never know, 

Yet as they cleared the hill, 
* Brave hearts,' I cried, * in weal or woe 

May God be with you still.' 



I tum'd to the glancing river, 
I tum'd to the sunny shore. 

The day was bright as ever. 
But I felt not as before. 



THE BEREAVED FATHER. 



'T WAS on a balinj Sabbath mom in June, 
And through his nursery window came the tune 
Of carolling birds, as if with cheerful lay 
They call'd his spirit from the world away, 
My darling died : the scene without was fair, 
Morning's fresh light, and summer's perfruned air ; 
Within, the quivering limb convulsed with pain. 
The darkening eyeball, told that hope was vain. 

Meek gentle spirit, wise beyond his years, 
Each scene recalls him, and each thought endears, 
Oh ! it was beautiful to hear him pray 
His little prayer at eve, and he would say 
' God bless you,' fervently, as if he knew 
The fulness of that bliss, and felt it too ; 
Methinks I see him now some April day. 
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His little carriage, and his coat of grey, 
His pensive smile that gleam'd along the way, 
As home returning £rom our garden dell 
Pleased with the gathered flowers he lov'd so well. 
For these were all his joy ! he found in these 
Silent companions when no sport could please : 
Some too of rarer growth his hand had sown ; 
That little border still we call'd his own, 
Still call it his beside the garden door, 
Grief hallows trifles, trifles then no more. 

And art thou gone, and in thy silent grave. 
Child of my love, whom love was vain to save ? 
For ever gone I the wild rose blooms, but thou 
Its look*d-for coming may not welcome now : 
My very self I thought renew'd in thee. 
And pictured scenes that now can never be : 
If from the land I tum'd the stream away, 
'T was that thy heritage might not decay, 
With curious caution if I placed the tree, 
*T was that its after growth might shelter thee : 
And oft would hope anticipate the day 
When one so loved would all that love repay. 



i 
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With fond acquaintance all my steps attend, 
Share every thought, and grow into the friend : 
But now — may Heaven forgive the selfish pain, 
Nor pour the vial of its wrath in vain, 
To wean me from the world my child was given. 
An angel-guide to lead the path to heaven. 
And say, blest spirit, in that happier shore 
Say wilt thou ope thy little arms once more, 
Smile on thy fether with those soft blue eyes — 
Thou wilt ! and that alone were paradise. 



THE BEOOM-FIELD. 



This morning through the broom-field as I passed, 
'T is call'd the broom-field, for in smnmer there 
The red kine bathe their very flanks in gold ; 
While on its lower side are single thorn 
Amid the fern and pasture interspersed, 
With ancient quarries overgrown with briers. 
And a rude pond whereat the creatures drink. 
Here as I walked, the dry and healthful air 
Of early April breathing, and content 
With that one pleasure, at my very feet. 
There lav a ewe of the small mountain breed 
Entangled in the briers, and now stone-dead ; 
While by her side some six weeks old her lamb 
Impatient bleated at the long delay. 
Or racing on, looked back as if to ask 
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Its dam to follow it : 'twas a pitiful sight ! 

The ewe, as by her ragged fleece was plain, 

Had fared right hardly through the winter time, 

The frost, and driving snows, that now were passed ; 

StUl she had bravely cater'd for her young. 

And hard it seem'd, just as the gleamy spring 

Its first faint smile of promise glanced around. 

Lighting the dry and russet places up. 

They should be parted thus : here was a well 

Of mutual kindliness at once cut off ! 

The one, its piteous bleating told its love 

For its lost parent unmistakingly ; 

And for the latter, *t was an easy task 

For one like me, thus of the circumstance 

And very manner of the death apprized, 

T' imagine that a mother's love had made 

Her venture more, that at this trying time 

Her lamb might better fare for nutriment. 

And with its gamesome playmates in the race 

Eound those old quarries bravely bear its part. 

It was a pitiiul sight, most pitiful ! 

For the lone creature first, that there lay dead, 
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For the survivor more ; save for this chance, 

Together they had roved the mountain side, 

Together in the noontide sought the brow 

Where coolest came the breeze, and when the sun 

Declined, together in the evening dew 

Lovingly fed, but this was over now. 

So first a message sending to the swain 

Who own*d this hapless couple of his loss ; 

I thereupon began to moralize, 

And marvel if the love thus rudely torn 

And rent asunder, yet again should meet, 

Or in the dust lie ever unrenew'd : 

For sure, without presumption, when we gaze 

Upon the multitudinous stars, and think 

The Being that those orbs celestial made 

For purpose veil'd from man, is love itself, 

Ineffable love, with boundless mercy join'd ! 

The question on our reason may intrude. 

If aught the smallest portion of that love 

That from himself proceeded, can be lost 

s 

For ever ; some one here will interpose, 

This love but instinct requisite to rear 

G 
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The helpless young, and so from age to age 
Each kind perpetuate : 't is a startling thought ! 
For what is human love parental else, 
Or filial, what the fondest, holiest, ties 
That life endear, but for that selfsame end 
Alike required, and so by parity 
Of reasoning, for that only purpose given, 
And doom'd to perish when that end is gain'd. 
Yes, 't is a cold and an unnatural creed. 
And with the Indian though forbid to think, 
Who upward gazing on the starry skies 
Trusts that his dog shall bear him company : 
Not altogether would I lose the hope, 
Though fanciful, that these two parted ones 
Might in some happier pasture meet again. 



THE GAEDEN. 



In the garden where oft as a boy I had play'd 
Workmen were busy with mattock and spade, 
Not like the tidy old man I remember 
Trenching the ground in the gloomy December. 
Trenching, and raising the ground, that the frost 
Might help to restore it the tilth it had lost ; 
While his work between there ever anon 
Came a fisherman's story from good old John, 
How a salmon he hook*d, but it proved so large. 
He gave up the rod to its wayward charge. 
Then away in a boat to recover the prize, 
I need not tell you its monstrous size : 
Oh ! no, there was nothing like him about 
The job they were at, but a general rout. 
And a carting away of the dark red mould 

q2 
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To the lowermost depths of that garden old : 
Their work was a smashing and levelling all, 
For the CJomity was sick of its old Shire Hall, 
A building for ever too large, or too small 1 
To say nothing besides of the degradation 
Lying two in a bed with the new Corporation, 
A body elected by Lord knows who. 
Not Sir James, or his Grace, as they used to do.* 

Be this as it may, I was grieved to see 
How forlorn it look'd the old mulberry tree 
In the centre that stood, with its green plat around 
Where the rich ripe fruit I so often had found; 
And it may be a folly you will condemn 
I could not but kiss the time-worn stem, 
For it was an old friend in adversity, 
A friend whose face I no more should see. 
And I scorn the frigid philosophy 
That can't do as much for a stock or a stone 
When connected with joys that for ever are flown. 
Then I thought of the hedge, of the hedge of yew, 

* The County and Borough had used the same Hall for public 
business up to this time. 
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That once ran the breadth of the garden through, 
That was high, and wide, as a loaded wain, 
And one at each end had its archways twain ; 
With the Burgundy pears that into it roll'd. 
How glossy they looked in their coats of gold 
As I hunted them out in that evergreen hold. 
The old yew hedge it had gone long ago. 
Some modish improver had willed it so. 
But this was the &tal, the finishing blow. 

And now came a crash might be heard through the town. 
They were pulling the arch of the Simimer-house down : 
The arch where the pea-sticks were piled of old, 
And Dick the tame kite used to bide from the cold. 
Poor fellow I his life was a dismal affair, 
For my sport was to hustle him out from his lair 
In the gooseberry rows, or wherever he lay. 
Then jeer at his gait as he hobbled away ; 
That Summer-house, oh I remember it well 
With its wainscoated room, and its heavy hand-bell^ 
Whose use, though I was not aware of it then, 
Was to summon the far-off serving men. 
And the ample cupboard in which it lay 
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That had served good stead in the olden day : 

Then a picture right over the mantel it stood, 

A wild sort of hunting-piece painted on wood, 

Actseon it was from his own dogs who fled, 

And the chase and the hunters had horns on their head ! 

I could bear no more, so I tum'd away 
And thought of the changes in m j short day ; 
How scarce a house in our poor old Town, 
But some one had altered or pull'd it down : 
Then the thought it came, and it made me less sad. 
That crosses were given to make us glad. 
And change was intended that man should know 
He must not think highly of things below. 
But if he would dwell in a garden whose bliss 
Is better, &r better, than any in this 
I had felt, though youth with its sunniest flowers 
Had indeed been mine in these fleeting bowers ! 
If of joys he would share that can never decay 
He must wean his affections from things of clay : 
This was the thought that was whisper'd to me 
As I look'd my last look on the mulberry tree. 



HOME OF MY FATHERS. 



Home of my fathers, Dinas, hail once more ! 

Though fer removed in Irvon's lonely glen, 
Girdled by craggy rocks, and mountains hoar, 

Gladly I turn to gaze on thee again ; 



For I was taught to love thee from my birth 

By one who deem'd thee loveliest, though his eye 

Had dwelt on many a feirer scene of earth. 
And track'd the splendour of an Eastern sky : 



Kindest of parents I in thy narrow vale 

Peaceftd he sleeps from toil, from danger free, 

No more to combat with the midnight gale. 
Or captive dread a tyrant's cruelty : 
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And thou wert still his dream I in fiir Mysore,* 
All worldly prospects overcast with gloom, 

When every footstep at his prison door 

Might well have changed the prison for the tomb : 

His dream, the waste of waters heaving romid, 
Alone, or anxious on the peopled deck. 

Amidst the turmoil thine the whisper'd sound. 
Of distant hope the solitary speck : 

Strange ! with what fondness to one earthly spot 
Through long, long years, the human heart can cling ! 

And are such memories made to be forgot, 
Such love to wisdom a forbidden thing ? 

Home of my fethers, thine oak-circled hill 
Abrupt on every side, and towering high, 

A mountain fortress form'd by Nature^s skill, 
Might well the foeman^s fiercest shock defy : 

* The Author's father, having been taken in the Fortitude East 
Indioman by a French frigate, was, with the crew of the Hannibal, a 
50-gun ship, and of several others, delivered up to Tippoo Sahib, and 
imprisoned for two years in the fortress of Bangalore. 
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But tranquil now beneath the summer ray 
In heightened contrast either shore is seen. 

Here purple heath, with rocks of time-worn grey, 
There the dark fibr, and oak-wood forest green : 



While Irvon, ever aa it circles near 

Thy sheltered churchyard, and romantic hill, 

Its voice is speaking more than to the ear, 
And long forgotten dreams awakening still. 



LOVENTIUM. 



LovENTiUM,* in the days gone by, 
From that old stager Ptolemy 

'T is proved beyond a doubt 
Thou wert a Roman town in Wales, 
Yet all investigation feUs 

To trace thy ruins out : 



Some who their guide Tradition make, 
Qpine thou'rt buried in the lake 
We Llynsavaddan call : 



* The river Llynvy, or Lleveny, which runs^ through the lake, has 
been supposed to bear some resemblance in sound to Loventium. 
The existence of a road, called * Heol Llovent,' in one of the adjoin- 
ing parishes, is perhaps a still stronger argument in favour of the 
site of the missing Koman Station being in this neighbourhood. 
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And faith ! 't is deep enough to cram 
Within it, street, square, circus, am- 
phitheatre, and all : 

Others again as stoutly say 

Thine houses were but built of clay, 

But thatch'd with reeds, or straw ; 
And then, no wonder above ground 
No relic can of thee be found 

To fill the world with awe. 



But shame I deem it to run down. 
And of a good old Roman town 

A wigwam thus to make ; 
As more poetic of the two 
I hold the former legend true, 

Thou'rt buried in the lake : 



That lake, into whose oozy bed 
Untravell'd highways tend 't is said, 
And yet a stranger thing ! 
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Where blithe of old the concert rang 
And birds of Llynsavaddan sang 
A welcome to their king.* 



How, Lost one, thou wert lit, or paved, 
Thy belles how fair, how well behaved. 

Thy public shows how gay, 
Which thy head Inn, and what its sign, 
Who thy crack doctor, best Divine, 

No mortal tongue can say. 



* This alludes to the stoiy related by Milo Fitswalter, the Earl of 
Gloucester, to King Henry the First — of his passing near the lake of 
Llynsavaddan, or Llangorse pool, in Brecknockshire, in company 
with Griffith, the son of Rhys ap Tewdwr, the late Prinoe of Wales. 
' Upon the approach of the rightful prince, says Giraldus, the birds 
on the lake joined in concert, and by the clapping of their wings 
seemed to testify an universal joy.* The following rhymes by the 
monk of Bangor relate to this incident : — 

' Si terwB Princeps venerit 
Ayes cantare jusserit, 
Statim deproment modulos 
Nil concinunt ad caeteros.' 

Higden's Polichron, lib. 1. (Jones's Hist.) 
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Whether thy folks were made of stuff 
Schismatic, nor thought one enough, 

But fee'd religions two ; 
Whether they did their great men choose 
Like honest Romans or like Jews, 

This last we never do I 



What were the hocus pocus tricks 
That took thee most in politics. 

Hard cash, or gentle lies ! 
All this can never now be known, 
We only have thy name alone 

Whereon to moralise. 



Howe'er it be, in Trajan's reign 
Thou wert a topping town 't is plain, 

Well known upon the road ; 
And often when the march was done. 
Centurions here at set of sim 

The troops their billets showed : 
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Perchance upon some future day, 
Pompeii-like, thou wilt display 

Thy glories to our view ; 
Perchance into thine hiding-place 
Some laboring hind will have the grace 

To drive his mattock through. 



A 



Perchance ; but why in idle rhyme 
On vain conjecture waste the time : 

Suffice it now to know, 
Like Carthage, Troy, and Babylon, 
Loventium, thou art only gone 

The way we aU must go. 



THE GOOD GEEEN WOOD. 



The good green wood ! 

The good green wood ! 
Oh I they have been many, the young, and fair, 

Wlio wandered there 

In the good green Wood, 
While the balmy breath of the summer shower, 
And the song of birds, was then their dower 

In the good green wood ! 



Their hearts were light as the lightest now. 

But they glance no more 'neath the green wood bough. 

They sweep not by on their palfreys borne. 

To the echoing cry of the forester's horn : 

They have pass'd away. 

Let us trust and pray 
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Their thoughts were good, 
As they wandered there 
In the balmy air 
Of the good green wood : 



Let us trust and pray yet more fervently, 
That of every age the mild in mood 
May yet of each other be understood, 

Yet live to be 

One company 

In the good green wood. 




THE GEAVE OF LLEWELYN. 



Mourn, Cymiy, mourn for the gallant Llewelyn, 
The bravest and best of your princes of yore» 

Though story and song of his prowess are telling. 
His grave is all nameless on Irvon's dark shore ; 

By subjects whose freedom he lived but to cherish, 
By countrymen felse to that country betray*d. 

He came to their rescue, they doom'd him to perish, 
Laid low by the hands that he look'd to for aid I 

Traitors of Bualth, and of black Aberedw,* 
Oh I never shall time wear the foul stain away 

From those who coidd deed so detested and dread do 
As their country and king to a tyrant betray. 

* This is merely a translation of the old proverb, 'Bradwyp 
Buallt, — ^Bradwyr Aberedwy.* That the brave and unfortunate 

H 
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Surrounded by foes, and by fortune forsaken, 
Still nobly he struggled when hope was no more, 

Alive by oppressors he scom'd to be taken 

And fast flow'd his life-blood on Irvon's dark shore. 

His grave in yon cross-road no headstone incloses, 
No mark to the stranger his resting-place shews. 

Still the vile spot is hallow'd where a hero reposes. 
The shame that they meant him remains with his foes. 

And shall Cambria rear yon proud pillar of glory 
To a stranger in blood, her's by birth-place alone. 

The soldier who lives in £imed Waterloo's story. 
Nor raise one to him who was only her own ? 



Llewelyn was slain on the northern bank of the Irvon, by Adam de 
Francton, or Frampton, a Lincolnshire Squire, and bnried where the 
two roads &om Bnilth now divide, one leading to Llana^, and the 
other to Llangama-rch, is beyond question ; the probable conclusion 
is, that he was surprised by the united garrisons of Bronllys and 
Clifford castles, under Edmund Mortimer and John Q-ifl^d, a mis- 
chance which to an tmdisciplined army like that of Llewelyn (as in 
the somewhat similar instance of Montrose at Fhiliphaugh) was ne- 
cessarily irretrievable. 
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Who lived, and who fought, and who died for no other, 
His faith to his country who seal'd with his gore. 

Shall the Cymry still longer each warm feeling smother. 
And his grave still be nameless on Irvon's dark shore ? 



u2 



THE ANCIENT TKEE. 



They bid me fell yon ancient tree 
That shades our eastern border so, 

And say that it would better be 

For flower, and shrub, that round it grow: 



Of prospect too all lost and hid, 
Another stronger plea they make ; 

But still that ancient tree to rid 
The stem resolve I cannot take. 



I cannot for the sake of those 
Who in my sight around it playM, 

Who in the summer evenings chose 
A seat with me beneath its shade. 
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It aids me when I would recall 

The scenes in which a part it bore, 
'T is something to have this, when all 

The Hving actors are no more. 



And though of far-oflf fields the view 
Its branching arms have over-grown. 

Affection round it weaves anew 
Far dearer landscapes of her own. 



THE WEEKS JOURNEY. 



It waa in early winter, at the time 
When to the southern range of Cambrian hills, 
Whose mineral wealth is as a boundless sea 
Wide-spread, and to its centre deepening still, 
Light carts from all our inland vallies wend. 
Giving each road an air of cheerfulness : 
Some with their tempting tiers of slaughtered swine 
Out-stretch'd, as if the Goddess Plenty held 
A pageant, and her portly emblems these I 
Others again with dairy casks replete. 
That through the sunmier season day by day 
Fiird up, as hives with honey by the bees. 
Must now rejoice the good- wife's eyes no more, 
But through that mountain tract be scattered wide 
To help th' industrious miner's hard-won meal. 
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Behind the rest, or by some chance delay'd, 
Or that he cared not for more company, 
An old man with bis little son set forth. 
This last a stripling of a dozen years. 
But dearly loved, like imto Benjamin: 
And this the first departure he had made 
From the small circle of his native home : 
It was to him a mighty step in life. 
As much as to a lad in cities bred 
A voyage to the Indies ; and when now 
His tiny coat had its last button closed 
Not by a mother's hand, for she was dead, 
And by the cart his own peculiar charge, 
He at his father's signal led the way, 
The moment was to him as many years. 

' T was on a Monday morn they left their home. 
Their pleasant home in Tivy's upper vale, 
With purpose of returning by the eve 
Of the next Sabbath, for as since appears 
From information of the neighbours had. 
Old David Lewis was a pious man ; 
And never in his hiunble trafific fail'd 
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Of doe observance of the holy daj, 

But constant to his parish chnrch repaired 

A meet partaker of its sacred feast. 

Thus from their Tillage have they gone, and now 
The brooks no longer to their native vale 
Descending, eastward on the broader stream 
Of Towy gazes the delighted boy, 
Or on the distant hills that from the donds 
His yet unpractised eye can scarce discern. 
The river crossed by iron bridge, that leads 
To many a comment on the land they seek, 
Its canopy of smoke by day, its skies 
At night illumined with reflected fires : 
Up the Gwydderig glen slowly they creep. 
The glen that view save of itself denies. 
Itself so beautifrd, we want no more ! 
Emerging from that darksome pass at length 
Trecastle's bleak and airy height is won. 
And now for miles, by turns on either hand. 
The playful Usk their way accompanies, 
As if it sought to catch the traveller's eye. 
And give him pleasure on his pilgrimage. 
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From this fiiir guidance forced at length to part 
They breast the long and solitary steep 
Of the vast mountains where their traffic lay : 
And on that Trevil * rightly named the green 
From its light-chequer'd slopes of verdant hue, 
Its sister hill dark looming on the right, 
• The wondering boy amid the purple heath 
Sees birds unknown before, their stranger cry 
Heralding well a land where all is strange. 

All through the week from many a novel sight, 
And many an answer lovingly retum'd, 
The little lad has information glean'd 
Of much that will his sister charm at home : 
Not without frequent interchange of talk, 
And surmise as to how that home goes on 
Without them.: glad anticipations too 
Of joyous welcome on their safe return. 

f 

* That part of the Llangynider hills over which the road from 
Brecon to Beaufort passes, is called Trevil GlAs ; properly Tir voel 
glAs; the opposite bank on the rights ' Trevil ddn,' or the green, and 
the black, Trevil : the contrast between the two is very striking. 
The birds allnded to in the next line but one are the red grouse, 
which abound on these mountains. 
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The night of Friday it was closing in, 
As half their homeward way accomplished, 
The lad with the two carts now empty stood 
Alone in the wide street that upward leads 
To where was once old Brecknock's eastern gate ; 
Alone, for up the Barrack yard his sire 
Had lefl him thus in charge, as oft before 
Had on the journey chanced, yet so it was 
Between the gloom, and of that populous place 
The stir, he felt more lonesome than at all 
Amid the mountains, and his thoughts grew sad : 
Thus while he waited, from the opposite side 
One whose white dress look'd whiter from the gloom 
Crossed suddenly between the carts, and ask'd 
Who to the teams belonged beside himself? 
The boy replied his father was at hand. 
It was a question that had well been put 
Out of mere common curiosity, 
StiU there was something in the circumstance. 
And manner of the stranger, made him mark 
His features with attention — ^he was glad 
When by that Other's side he stood once more. 
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Some two hours more have passed, and now the night 
Falls darker on the arches of the bridge 
Whereto their Inn adjacent doth from thence 
Derive its name, their horses for the road 
Again are hamess'd, and upon the shaft 
Of the first cart a lantern newly bought 
Lights with its feeble gleam their onward way. 

Llanspyddid* 'neath its solemn yew-tree shade 
Has heard them pass, primeval trees I that well 
Around that ancient Hospice might have stood 
Where oft the pilgrim to Saint David's shrine 
Rested of old, on perilous journey bound I 
Than this not perilous more, — for where the steep 
Looks on the circling knoll of Venni wood 
They overtake a waggon, from whose bed 
Comes forth the stranger by the Barrack seen, 



* This fetrange- looking word, compounded of Llan and Yspjrtty, 
the place of rest or refuge, is mainly derived from * hospitium,' as 
also, by a still more perverse transmutation, are the two names of 
Tavemspite, in Pembrokeshire ; and Spiteful Inn, near Llangynider, 
in this county — all three places situate on what was once the prin- 
cipal road from Gloucester to St. David's, between which holy cities 
the passage of pilgrims is recorded as very considerable. 
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And to Trecastle bargains for a ride : 

The lad half started as he caught once more 

That weU-remember'd form, and pale attire. 

In these its nightly visitings so ghost-like, 

Still in his fether's presence felt no fear : 

By turns they ride, to where its crumbling mound 

Yet marks the border fort of Rhyd-y-briw ; 

Together then beneath the starry night 

All three conversing walk'd. At length the lad, 

As now the air of midnight came more chill. 

By his long journey wearied went once more 

To rest within his own, the foremost cart : 

Not without marvel, as they made his bed 

And heapM the straw around him, that in this 

Their new acquaintance seemM to strive as much 

Or more than his dear fether ; but it pass'd. 

And deepest sleep overcame him ; when he woke 

'T was suddenly as at a turnpike gate 

The motion ceas'd ; but he had nought to pay. 

And vainly did he look and call for him 

Who made all difficulties light before ; 

The teams they both were there, but he was not. 
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So on the patient horse his head he leant 
And sobb'd as if his little heart would break. 

Waked by the cry the keeper of the gate 
Tried vainly to assuage those bitter tears 
Not groundless, for on searching back they foimd 
The old man lyiag on the public road, 
Shot by a pistol from behind, and dead ; 
The little purse of money he had made 
In this his journey plundered, his watch 
And other trifles lefb ; amid the rest 
A kerchief wrapp'd in paper, newly bought, 
A present for the little girl at home. 

The sun had risen some two hours or more 
When in the distant lawns of Edwinsford, 
Those beauteous lawns the boast of Gothy's vale, 
The keeper from a thicket sees approach 
A man who by his look had travelled fer : 
So wan he seem'd, that by their cottage fire 
Was urged his tarrying, but he hurried on 
As one who sought not converse ; all the day 
Beside the Gorlais' rugged banks he spent 
In sad communion with his own dark thoughts. 
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And Tvas at dusk, when to his &ther*s door 
Approaching, as a murderer seized and bound, 
So fest had justice followed on his track. 

The scene is changed : — 't is mountain plain no more, 
Nor cheerful reach of river-haunting road. 
Nor by-path leading through romantic grounds. 
But in a lofty hall with pillars graced, 
From floor to ceiling crowded, every eye 
Bent on a boy who in the witness-box 
Is telling of the journey of that night : 
And where at first he met the prisoner, 
With how together 'neath the starry sky 
The three conversing walked, imtil to rest 
Persuaded, round his head the straw they heap'd. 
And how he never saw his father more 
In life : most sad and painfiil too it was 
To watch that prisoner's varying look, the while 
The chain of circumstantial evidence 
Like some huge serpent round about him coil'd, 
Until it clasp'd him in its deadly fold. 
Not tall, but full of muscular strength he was, 
And of a countenance that had he lived 
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In happier sphere had won the fairest bride : 

Now youth, and manly beauty, life itself, 

"Were all for one poor heap of sordid gold 

Utteriy lost — it was a harrowing sight. 

And when the words of doom pronounced he heard 

Not without cries for mercy, and a feint 

Denial of the guilt that none could doubt. 

Till on the bar overpowered his head he bow'd 

And in his kerchief hid his agony, 

Few eyes but wept in all that crowded Court. 



BRECKNOCK BELLS 



'T IS pleasant by Usk water 

When Brecknock bells ring round, 
Their melody like laughter, 

So joyous is the sound ! 



Merrily, merrily forth 

On the wings of the wind they go. 
They care not if to the North, 

Or if to the South it blow ; 



They have no special mission, 
No otherwise are bound, 

Than with all expedition 
To scatter pleasure round : 
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The cause that sets them going 

At each particular time, 
I heed not of, well knowing 

'T is gladness prompts the chime : 



It may be folks are married 
Who long for love were lorn, 

A lawsuit has been carried, 
A son and heir been born, 



Or wanting relaxation 

A Member fresh from Town- 
Hard work that legislation ! 

It almost breaks them down 



Aside conjecture flinging 
I joy no whit the less. 

Assured the cause for ringing 
Is some one's happiness. 



AES VOLANDL* 



^MULUS IcariaB sartor Germanicus alse 

Exigaum ardebat laiidis amore jecur, 
* Non ego vir totus ! fratres mihi silicet octo 

Addendi sunt, unum aequiparare virum ! 
Hanc ciun justitiam tellus metitur, oportet 

Qualis apad coelos sit reperire modum : 
Ars ruat infelix, pereant sutoria, postqukm 

E£fugio fuerint auxiliata meo.^ 
Hand mora, conseruit quales te Dsedale pennas 

Fama refert humeris appHcuisse tuis. 
Nee gravis, extemusve labor, ben^ convenit arti 

Exemplmn ad digitos cui comes anser adest ! 



* Hanc exercitationem Etonensem amor carse istins Schoke hoc loco 
inserere autorem coegit. Eem ipsam, quantiim ad sartoris conatmn 
refert, in Ulmi oppido accidisse qnaedam charta Germanica edixerat. 
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Fortiter appositas corpus libravit in alas 

Ancillisque dabat membra ferenda Notis. 
Irrisere viri, * Refer aurea comua Limse, 

Adde tuum, locus est, nomen amice polis ; ^ 
Promisit rutilum pueris Orionis ensem, 

Uxori gemmas Gassiopea tuas. 
Jupiter obstupuit, * Non improba terra Gigantas 

Desinet ^ gremio mittere in astra novos ! 
Reddidit Enceladum tumulus ? me judice multum est 

Mortales hodi^ vel numerare dolos ! 
Ipse egomet vidi in terris vehementius Euro 

Nescio quid, curr^s instar, et instar equi ; 
Colla levabantur fumosa et sibila eunti 

Ferrate, non hie possumus ilia, yid. : 
Aere nunc geritur, propius venit ecce periclum, 

Hercule^ res hsec stat peragenda manu/ 
Certior imperii fuit -^olus Hercule custos. 

Nee finire sinit, quod ben^ ccepit, opus : 
Decidit, baud sicut lique&ctis Icarus alis, 

Haud sicut Phaethon, et Phaethontis equi, 
At lent^, longaque mord, connexerat arma 

Quippe illi experta atque ingeniosa manus ! 
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Ah ! te quid solii, qua membra inflexa jacebant, 

Quid taedebat aciis ambitiose tuse ? 
Non nunquam in mensi quondam solidissimus anser, 

Non nunquam coense caulis inemptus honor ; 
Non in Hyperboreis olet uncta popina cavemis, 

In Scythico caulis non tibi creacit agro. 
Fessus, et haud mirum ! raro qui stare solebant 

Propositum extensos destituisse pedes, 
Feriur ubi Arctoos supereminet insula fluctus, 

Nescia adhuc miserae Rossia * cymba plaga; ; 
Conticuere Noti, sartor descendit ab astris, 

Ponit et in gelido torpida membra solo : 
Barbarici, antiqiim gens picta ad corda Britannfim, 

Credebant summis Numen adesse polls, 
^ Numen adest/ clamant, ^ curvataque crura, maritum 

Quis Veneris dubitet deseruisse domum ! ' 
Deinde (ea defectus, ut qua? non, insula habebat) 

Poscitur ingenio regna novare suo ; 
Annuit, et frontem regali cingitur auro. 

Imperii sumit signa superba manus. 

* A duce celeberrimo * Ross ' hoc verbum derivatum est. 
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Ut tamen hie princeps vidit sine tegniine cives, 

Optatas solita consuit arte togas, 
Sunt mille uxores, sunt mille palatia regi, 

Mensaque sartori surgit, et ara deo, 
Fit deus, et princeps, fit denique sartor in uno, 

Pars nona exigui qui fuit ante viri. 
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